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COURSE OF LECTURES ON PRACTICAL PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


to be held at 31 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


In order to encourage more members to take an active part in the w 
of the Society, the following course of lectures has been arranged : 


Saturday, 16 October, at 2.30 p.m. 
How To INVESTIGATE AND REPORT ON A CASE 
The President, W. H. Salter 


Tuesday, 19 October, at 7.30 p.m. 
How to Conpuct Simple E.S.P. ExPERIMENTS 
(with demonstrations) 


Denys Parsons, M.Sc., A.R.I.C. 


Thursday, 21 October, at 7.30 p.m. 
HINTS ON VISITING MEpIuMS 
Mrs K. M. Goldney, M.B.E. 


Tuesday, 26 October, at 7.30 p.m. 
PsyCHOLOGY IN PsyCHICAL RESEARCH 
Miss I. Jephson 


Thursday, 28 October, at 7.30 p.m. 
SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN INVESTIGATION 
The Research Officer, D. J. West, M.B., Ch.B. 


Tuesday, 2 November, at 7.30 p.m. 
An INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 
S. G. Soal, D.Sc. 


Thursday, 4 November, at 7.30 p.m. 
Statistics, APPLIED TO PsycHICAL RESEARCH 
S. G. Soal, D.Sc. 


Saturday, 6 November, at 2.30 p.m. 
A ‘ Brains Trust’ ON PracticaL PsycuicaL RESEARCH 


There will be opportunity for discussion after each lecture. The 
and last lectures have been arranged for Saturday afternoons in the | 
that provincial and country members will be able to attend. Non-mem 
will be admitted by tickets (one ticket to cover the whole course), w 


may be obtained free on application to the Secretary, 31 Tavist . 
London, W.C. 1. 2 ry, 31 Tavistock Sq 
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PRIVATE MEETING 


\ PRIVATE meeting of the Society will be held in the Library, 31 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1 on a. 


WEDNESDAY, 3 NOVEMBER, AT 6 P.M. 


when a lecture on THE PHysIOLOGY AND PsyCHOLOGY OF TRANCE will be 
ziven by Dr WILLIAM Brown, M.D. 


M.112 THE ESARP TRAGEDY 


A Psychometric Experiment 


THis account of an experiment by Dr John Bjérkhem of Lund, Sweden, a 
Doctor of Science and of Theology, is taken from an article by him in the 
December 1947 issue of the Swedish journal Samtid och Framtid (Present 
and Future), by courtesy of the author and publisher. It was brought to 
our attention by a member of the Society, Mrs Eva Hellstrém of Stock- 
holm, and was translated by Professor C. D. Broad, who is acquainted with 
Dr Bjérkhem’s work. Although the article has been condensed, the sub- 
ject’s statement and all other relevant remarks are given in full. 

The experiment was carried out at 8.30 p.m. on November 22nd, 1945. 
Six different objects had been put into envelopes or parcels, which were 
open either at one side or both ends so that one hand could be inserted. 
The subject, Mrs Helga Braconnier, a lady fifty-years of age engaged in 
social work at Malmo, selected one of the envelopes. She was then put 
into a hypnotic sleep and made the following statement, during which no 
answers were given to any of the remarks made in question form: 


“This lady is very fond of wool, she is very chilly. She is a nice 
person, but she cries very much. Does she cry because she is ill, or 
what is the matter with her? Has she some illness in her side? Had she 
asthma? It is hard for her to breathe, she has singing in her ears. 
When she was young she was so cheerful. She is unhappy about some- 
thing. Very unfortunate. Thinks she has nothing to live for, she is 
anxious, has she been ill before? 

‘Was it suicide? There was a post mortem on her. I see white coats 
about her. She had been ill in her stomach before. You look up books 
about her. There is a nasty smell around her. Was there something 
to do with her neck? 

_ * Someone came to see her a couple of days before, and after that she 
was unhappy. ' 

_ ‘She was alone at the moment when it happened, at first she was 
_ indoors, then outside. She lay prone with her face downwards, so that 
one saw her back. I believe that she lay and floated ; it was near the 
water’s edge. She lay with her face downwards. She has floated against 
something. She was not undressed. One ring on her finger. Were 


1 Natur och Kulturs Bokférlag, S:t Eriksplan, Stockholm. 
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there reeds or something of the kind there? It was an odd time of y 
to be drowned; it was not bathing-time and she was not undress 
either. I see no leaves on the trees. Was it autumn or spring; mi 
likely autumn? I see slush there ; it was thawing. A blouse and a sk: 
The blouse was not properly put on. Blue blouse, some buttons « 
done up, not all. She was rather untidy. She was swollen up above 
heart. A hard fight for her. Was it suicide, but did she regret it? 

‘ A man is involved in it, but he is not guilty of her death. She was 
loggerheads with her husband. He was taken up with someone el 
and she knew it. Was he not called Nils or Johan or Jons? Did hes 
corn? He had to do with corn. Many people came and went. Th 
talked about him. He was mean towards her. She seems to work a | 
He often went away. Strong feelings are involved. They think 
moving from the place. Another lady means much to him. Everyo 
knew that the marriage was not happy because of certain circumstance 
The other lady is in difficulties now. . 

‘She was a little older than he. She had so-to-speak taken him 
hand and helped him. “Her parents didn’t want her to have him. S$ 
liked someone when she was young who went to America. Now she I 
had to share her husband with another woman. Had she a sister w 
was perhaps called Mary? I hear that name. She was married. 

‘TI see a photograph of her in an oval frame. She was fond of | 
mother. Seldom happy in latter years. Able in her way, but she did: 
understand love. She had thick arms and a high forehead. 

‘Many people at the burial. She was not popular, but they we 
moved by the report of the death. A light rain afterwards; I s 
yellow flowers. A bell rings somewhere. She lies to the left as o 
enters the churchyard, beside a little grave. Did they have a child w. 
died young? The grave is ill-kept, I see leaves and weeds. Probably ; 
stone there. It was best for her to die. She was older than he. 

‘ There were three rooms in their house, it was in the country. T 
house had been enlarged. Something has been found in the drawe 
Were there complications with a P.O. savings book? Had she a loo 
there? She had home-woven aprons with tassels. Something which s 
had begun had to be finished afterwards. On the sideboard stood 
shell-frame. There was an ornamental dog too. 

‘The husband likes to lead rather a gay life. He takes grog now a1 
then. He isa little foxy ; I don’t like him. 

“Was something on her torn? Had it got torn because she had |} 
oS an edge? Had she an abrasion on her leg or had she varico 
veins 

_* They lived in the country. It wasamill. I seeamill. I see her: 
down, but she went on the other side of the mill. It happened in autun 
in the evening. She stood up on an edge. There was a jetty there. B 
what was she doing with a little tub, then? I see a small tub. It 1 
there, it is bound with iron. He can’t bear to see it. The tub explain 
certain things, but it has not been there all the time. 

_ ‘There was a hoop there near a pile. The tub has been mention 
in the police report. Men in uniform came thither inacar. One of the 
is fat and strong. Her-husband does not mourn much for her, she h: 


a 
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sometimes neglected him. He thinks that it is painful. He is not guilty 
of her death. He did not push her in, but the circumstances looked 
black for him. Is the man ill, or where is he? In some way he still has 
to do with her. In some way he is not free from her. Where is he? 
Away somewhere? 

“He has been under investigation in an office several times.’ 


The envelope which Mrs Braconnier had chosen contained a photograph 
of Hanna Andersson taken after she had been found dead in February 1932, 
and wearing the same clothes in which she was clad at the time of her death. 
The following is an account of the tragedy : 

During the morning of February 22nd, 1932, Hanna Andersson, aged 53, 
wife of the miller Nils Andersson, who was somewhat younger than she, 
was found dead in the mill-pool at Esarp, near Lund. In the pool was a 
éetty, and she had obviously fallen from it, dead or alive, into the water. 
In the jetty was the lid of a coffee-pot, and coffee lees which had been 
hrown out. On dragging the pool the coffee-pot was also found. Mrs 
Andersson was wont to wash out the coffee-pot from the jetty, and she must 
herefore somehow or other have got into the water while doing this job 
he night before, z.e. February 21st. 


On February 29th the miller Nils Andersson was arrested on suspicion 
# murdering his wife. On February 24th Prof. E. Sjévall had conducted 
he post mortem on the deceased at the pathological institute in Lund, in 
he presence of policemen and several doctors of medicine and medical 
tudents. ; YY 

At the inquest it was established, among other things, that the deceased 
vas 170 cm. in height (she weighed 108 kg.). On the right lower leg was an 
ibrasion of the shin immediately below the knee. (Report of the Inquest, 
. 4.) 

On her neck were found an abrasion of the skin and two red streaks 
tretching up to the right and to the left. The left streak was more notice- 


ible than the right. She was clad in a jacket, a bodice, a woollen vest, an — 


inder-vest, and a chemise (§17). It was testified that she was poorly clad. 
some of her garments were ragged (§3). Before the clothes were removed 
he photograph used in the experiment was taken. 
The heart weighed 500 gms., the left chamber was specially big (§35). 
Phe liver weighed 3000 gms. (§37). The stomach contained 1 litre of 
artly ill-digested food (§40). The large arteries showed extensive 
rterio-sclerosis and a considerable deposit of lime (§47). 
_ The conclusion of the report of the inquest says, iter alia, that the cause 
f death could not be determined with complete certainty, and that Mrs. 
dersson was probably alive when she entered the water. 
From the police investigation it appeared further that the Anderssons 


ad thought of selling their property, the mill and dwelling-house or a” 


art of it; that there had been talk of a legal separation between them ; 
nd that Andersson kept up a connexion with an eighteen-year old girl 
rom the district who had formerly been in his service. The wife was well 
ware of this connexion. He used often to make expeditions with his 
1istress to Malmo and Copenhagen. He had last spent the night with her 


n February 2oth or 21st in Malmo. He lived a pretty gay life away from 5 
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home. About two hundred restaurant bills, etc. were found at his hous 
His relations with his wife had not been marked by any special discord, b 
she had on occasion quarrelled with him when he came home drunk. E 
had had his driving licence withdrawn on the ground of driving whi 
intoxicated. He had also been accused of forgery. He was well-knov 
and much talked of in the district. Some described him as ‘sly’ an 
‘ deceitful ’. 

In his evidence, Nils Andersson stated that his wife always liked to we 
a great deal of clothing, that she had suffered from singing in the ears f 
several years, that she was liable to giddiness, and that she always did 
little housework as possible. 


Andersson was accused of wilful murder of his wife; and although 
could not be proved with certainty that she died through criminal assat 
and he energetically declared himself throughout to be innocent, t 
evidence against him was held to be so serious that he was condemned 
penal servitude for life. The judgment was confirmed by the Lower Cou 
of Appeal and the Supreme Court, though in each of these certain membe 
were unwilling to declare him guilty. When he had been in prison lo! 
enough for it to be possible for him to appeal for pardon he refused to | 
so, since he did not think that he could ask pardon for ‘ something whi 
he had not done’. Eventually, an appeal for a new trial was granted | 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, and on November 2gth, 1947, he was d 
clared innocent and granted the right to receive compensation for | 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

Dr Bjérkhem points out that the subject was incorrect in her stateme 
that it rained on the day of Mrs Andersson’s burial, and that her grave h 
no stone, and observes that many of the details which she gave cannot 
verified. He remarks, however, that it is possible that a more detail 
investigation would reveal further points of agreement, but that this cov 
scarcely be of decisive importance since the subject’s statement seems in 
essential points to have had something in comrnon with the Esarp tragec 

When the experiment took place, Dr Bjérkhem had only a general ic 
_ of the tragedy, and knew nothing of the details. At the end of the expe 
ment, when Mrs Braconnier was told what it related to, she could not 1 
member where or when the tragedy took place. It was not till she was t 
that it happened in 1932 and that Esarp was near Lund that she reme: 
bered anything of the affair. She had no clear knowledge of it, howev 
and she did not even know that it concerned three persons. Dr Bjérkhi 
observes that she experienced a mass of details of which she could 1 
possibly have been aware, even if she had tried in 1932 to find out as mu 
as possible about the case. : . 

Dr Bjérkhem describes the experiment as neither better nor worse th 
most of those which have been carried out with Mrs Braconnier. 

In reply to an enquiry from the Research Officer, Mrs Hellstri 
quoted Dr Bjérkhem as stating that it was not impossible for Mrs Brac« 
nier to have peered into the envelope, but that he was observing her a 
she could not have done so without his noticing it and he is quite posit 
that she did not. Dr Bjérkhem tells us, however, that ‘ almost all the ti 
during the sitting I was alone with the medium’. It must, therefore, h: 
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en difficult for him to keep her continuously under observation while 
king notes at the same time. The case would, of course, be evidentially 
ore satisfying had it been possible for the envelope to remain sealed until 
ie end of the sitting. Nevertheless, Dr Bjérkhem points out that the 
edium experienced details of which she could not have been aware even if 
¢ had tried thirteen years before to find out as much as possible about the 
ise, 7.e. because she would not have had access to the post mortem report. 
- might be an interesting exercise for the reader to compare the details 
uoted from the post mortem report with those given by the medium. 

The interest of Dr Bjérkhem’s experiment will be increased if confirma- 


ry material can be obtained from the same medium working in coopera- 
on with the Society. 


INVESTIGATION OF A CASE OF XENOGLOSSY 
By D. J. West 


ROMINENTLY featured in Psychic News of January 31st, February 14th, 
ad March 27th, 1948, were accounts of remarkable phenomena obtained 
arough two mediums, Mr Joseph Thomason and Mr Albert Daniels, 
tho had been receiving alleged spirit communications for several years. 

The phenomena which formed the subject of these accounts took place 
t a private circle held in the home of Mrs Augusta Frankel in Muswell 
lill. ‘The two mediums passed into trance states and were controlled by 
guides ’ who spoke through them in foreign tongues, e.g. African and 
vhinese, of which neither Mr Thomason (a bricklayer) nor Mr Daniels 
a storeman) had any knowledge. In an article ‘ 100 Years of Spiritualism ’, 
he magazine J/lustrated, in the issue for April 3rd, 1948, reproduced five 
hotographs of this circle showing the mediums with faces contorted in 
yhinese and African ‘ transfigurations’. 

The particular interest of this case lay in the testimony of a Professor 
ladini of the School of Oriental and African studies, London University, 
rho stated that on several occasions when he was present at the circle he 
eceived through Mr Thomason communications in the Mende language of 
ventral Africa, which was his native tongue. Aladini claimed to have 
dentified and conversed in his own language with several Mende spirits. 
“he Research Officer sent a note of enquiry to Professor Aladini, but no 
eply was received. Authorities at the School of Oriental and African 
tudies were approached, but they denied that Aladini was a professor at 
hat institution ; in fact his connection with them seemed rather nebulous. 

A determined attempt to investigate the obscure ‘ languages’ spoken by 
hese mediums was made by the International Language Club in Croydon. 
“he mediums became entranced and spoke before a large audience 
rcluding ‘ Chinese with a knowledge of up to twenty dialects; Africans, 
vainly from Nigeria in the West ; Indians and Pakistani drawn from the 
rhole surface of their subcontinent; and individuals from fifty other 
ifferent countries ’.! The result was disappointing. ‘ All that could be 


u S. Brooke-Wavell, Secretary of the International Language Club, writing in 
-sychic News, March 13th, 1948. 
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said on the evidence was that two mediums had gone into a trance 
contorted their features to a negroid shape, and spoken in convincing ton 
sounds which no one could understand.” 

This investigation was incomplete, because none of those present at tl 
International Language Club could speak Mende, the language whi 
Aladini said he could recognise. The Research Officer, therefore, arrange 
a séance at which an expert in the Mende language was present. Al: 
present were Mr Abdy Collins and Mr Leslie Howard of Psychic New 
Mr J. F. Nicol, and a technician who recorded the trance speeches.? He: 
is the expert’s report :? 


‘On May 19th, 1948 I attended a séance in the capacity of phonet 
expert in African languages, bringing with me an African teacher of tl 
Mende tribe, as it had been alleged that messages in the Mende languas 
had come through on previous occasions. The room was fitted wit 
microphone and recording facilities, and the two mediums, Mr Danie 
and Mr Thomason, were recorded when in their trance. The followir 
is an analysis of what we heard. 

‘ Both mediums spoke very volubly, and Mr Thomason sang. The 
speech bore no resemblance, not even in phonetic structure, to ar 
known West African language, nor did the song bear any resemblance 
in its tone sequences or rhythm, to anything West African. In additio: 
there was little correspondence in the speech of the two mediums, MW 
Daniels using pharyngeal consonants very frequently, and Mr Thomase 
specialising in “ch’’ and “sh’’ sounds. Mr Daniels’ intonation toc 
the general pattern—low, mid, low: Mr Thomason’s intonation w: 
more declamatory, starting high, and tailing off, as in English. 

‘Mr Daniels’ face underwent contortions which could be describe 
as “‘negroid ” in that the lips and the lower jaw protruded considerabl 


Some of the sounds he produced (phon. q¥§ Arabic: (§  ¢ ) are comme 


to certain North East African languages, but he did not speak any suc 
language, as far as I could judge. When his normal self, however, | 
seemed to be unable to. imitate words containing these sounds. I 
Thomason’s face underwent no great transformation, and the sounds } 
produced were such as any average Englishman could imitate. 

‘ I was specifically asked if they spoke Chinese, but could reply th: 
neither used Chinese nor Japanese speech sounds. 

“During the course of the séance, my Mende colleague address 
some remarks in that language to Mr Thomason and received long ar 
voluble replies which were quite unintelligible. 

‘The strong inference is that the words of both mediums we 
meaningless, as the same sound sequences were repeated over and ov 
again—much as with a baby in the “ babbling” stage of speech develoy 
ment. Although both médiums changed their “‘ controls ” from time | 
time (Mr Daniels at one time speaking in a falsetto voice), the absen 
1 Thid. | 
* This record has been deposited at the Society’s rooms. 


® On account of the official position which they hold, these experts do not ‘wi 


their names to be quoted, but they are known to the Society and their bona fides 
‘without question. 
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of any change in the phonetic content of their words would seem to 
indicate that there had been no change in “‘ language ””’.’ 


Although it seems clear that the claim to polyglot mediumship is in this 
se unfounded, the languages being apparently meaningless gibberish, 
is does not necessarily imply bad faith on the mediums’ part. They both 
emed sincere, and could easily have excused themselves from being 
corded had they so desired. Like so many mediums of this type, it is 
‘obable they were themselves misled by the assumption that incompre- 
nsible sounds which came to the lips involuntarily must constitute some 
reign language. Meaningless scrawls and scribbles are common enough 
early attempts at automatic writing, and doubtless in rudimentary forms 
‘automatic speech, gibberish is equally common. In this case the mediums 
ere probably further misled by the extraordinary claims of Mr Aladini, 
r which no substantiation is discoverable. Neither medium made any 
mment when told the opinion of the experts at the end of the sitting. 


THE O.J.L. POSTHUMOUS PACKET 
By G. N. M. Tyrretyi 


EARLY eight years have elapsed since Sir Oliver Lodge died, having left 
sealed packet to be dealt with after his death. This, *he suggested, 
ould be referred to under the above title. It is felt that the committee 
pointed by the S.P.R. to deal with this packet_should now make an 
terim report in the Society’s Journal on what has been done. ‘This falls 
my lot as chairman. 

The relevant facts known about the sealed packet are as follows : 

In 1930 Sir Oliver Lodge prepared a sealed packet and deposited it with 
 S.P.R. This I will call A. In addition four other sealed envelopes 
ere prepared, which I shall call B, C, D, and E. _ B, C, and D, were 
ft in charge of the S.P.R. E was deposited with the London Spiritualist 
lliance. 

B. This was prepared in 1907. -On the outside of the envelope it was" 
ated that the contents included the name of the Imperator control as 

ymmunicated to Stainton Moses. The envelope is still unopened ; but 

is considered useless as a test because the name in question was given in 

book a good many years ago by Trethewy. 

C. This was prepared in 1931, and is stated to be supplementary to A. 

n the outside of the envelope it is stated that another sealed envelope, Ci, 

‘contained within, which is to be opened after envelopes A and E have 

sen opened. Ais a 

D. This is another supplementary envelope, and it is stated that it is to 

opened last. : 
E. This envelope, deposited with the L.S.A., bears the instruction that: “am 
may be freely opened ‘when the time comes’, as there is another 
elope, E i, inside. : Serge’ es : em 
It is known that the sealed packet, A, contains six envelopes, A i, A ii, etc. 
A vi, one inside another. So far, Ai, Aii and A iii have been opened by 
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the committee; but no hint is given in these of what the inner 
envelope contains. The plan, however, is known. Each after the thi 
these six envelopes contains a hint which is intended to guide the mt 
Sir Oliver Lodge towards the contents of the innermost envelope, A 

Sir Oliver Lodge died in August 1940. In February 1947 a comn 
consisting of Mr Brodie Lodge, Miss Norah Lodge (son and daught 
Sir Oliver), Dr R. H. Thouless, The Rev. C. Drayton Thomas, 
Mercy Phillimore, Dr D. J. West, and Mr G. N. M. Tyrrell was appo 
to deal with the matter. 

It may be said at once that, for reasons stated below, the matter ha 
yet been finally concluded. 

The following is a summary of what is known about the contents o 
innermost envelope, Avi. From a statement written by O. J. I 
June roth, 1930, we learn: ‘ It is an exceedingly trivial thing that no 
knows anything about and that is what makes it suitable.’ 

On the back of the first envelope A i (inside an outer wrapper) wer 
‘ The details are so numerous that they could not be guessed nor could 
be inferred.’ Inside the second envelope, A ii, it is stated that: ‘Iti 
an incident or an episode and not possible to be guessed.’ A letter 
O. J. L. to Mr Piddington dated June 13th, 1930, contains the statem 
*‘ An absurd thing and unworth mention, except for this special purp 
Inside the third envelope, A iii, was found the following: ‘ If you have 
an opportunity of consulting me about the posthumous packages, t 
remind me of something that trivially rather obsessed my life, that 
not of the slightest consequence, and that I never mentioned to any 
That is why it is chosen as a test. See if you can put me on the right 
or in the right frame for remembering.’ Then follows a post-se 
“Don’t proceed further until you have had an opportunity of doing th 

We have, then, these items of information: (1) that the messa 
extremely trivial, (2) that it contains numerous details, (3) that it cann 
guessed or inferred, (4) that it rather obsessed Sir Oliver’s mind durin 
life, (5) that it is not an incident or an episode which occurred durin 
life, (6) that it is unknown to anyone else. Any communication purpo 
to give the contents of envelope A vi must therefore, if it gives them 
rectly, conform to these six items of information. 

In the meanwhile a number of communications, said to refer to the s¢ 
packet, were received by the S.P.R. from various persons. Some of t 
were marked: ‘Not to be opened until the sealed packet is opel 
These are still unopened. The rest, not so marked, have been opened 
examined and separated into two groups, those which make a definite ¢ 
to give the contents of the sealed packet, and those which do not. 

_ latter were found to be too vague to have any recognisable relevance t 
test. The former in no case state a content which agrees with all th 
items of knowledge mentioned above, except for one which descril 


: complicated cipher, not easy to follow. 
was The difficulty presented by Sir Oliver Lodge’s scheme is that it pre 
' poses a condition which the committee has not so far been able to re: 
~~ It will be seen from the above instructions which he left that he asst 
i _ that the experimenter will be in free communication with him thr 


some medium or automatist. The experimenter is instructed (a) fir 
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et in touch with O. J. L., (4) then to give O. J. L. a stimulus-hint from the 
ext envelope in the series when he asks for it, (c) then to tell O. J. Le 
hat he (the experimenter) has gathered from what O.J.L. has told him, 
i) then to wait until O. J. L. says he is satisfied before he opens the next 
avelope in the series. For example, one of the instructions left by O. J. L. 
ads : * I want to be told hereafter what I have written in each envelope 
3a reminder.’ And again: ‘If anyone thinks they have got a complete 
atement they should read it over to me slowly, so that I could correct it 
here necessary.’ 

No such clear and unambiguous conditions of communication with 
, J. L. have been reached by the committee. Consequently, when at the 
urd envelope we read the instruction that we were not to proceed further 
atil we had had an opportunity of putting O. J. L. on the right lines for 
mmembering the message, we were in an impasse. 

The only course now open to the committee is to wait until conditions 
re realised in which question and answer between the sitter and the 
). J. L. communicator can freely and clearly take place: or else until a 
lessage, which claims to give the contents of envelope A vi, and which 
grees with the six items of information given by Sir Oliver Lodge during 
is lifetime, is received. No such message has so far been obtained in the 
Jurse of the sittings which the committee has organised or through 
fivate sources. 

The committee wishes to thank those who have assisted,by taking part 
| the research. 


THE FOX SISTERS AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SPIRITUALISM 


By J. Fraser NIcoL 


Have you not learned, I asked, that our soul is immortal, 
and never dies? 
_ He looked at me, and said in amazement: No, really, | 
have not ;° but can you maintain this doctrine? 
Yes, as I am an honest man, I replied ; and I think you 


: could also. It is quite easy to do tt. 
_ ; The Republic, Book X 


Belief in immortality or in some form of survival of the mind or spirit 
ter the crisis of bodily death has characterized the writings and beliefs of 
any religious leaders, philosophers, and ordinary people through all 
story. Quotations like the above, though from less distinguished sources, 
mn readily be cited from all succeeding centuries. Strange occurrences of 
yparently psychical nature have been reported in all ages, but it was not ae 
til the middle of the nineteenth century that extensive claims were made ee 
the establishment of reciprocal communications between the living and " 
> dead. ‘ "sg aaa 
he suddenness of Spititualism’s appearance upon an unexpecting world *~""3 
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is a circumstance that invariably surprises the new inquirer into the his 
of that remarkable movement. Frank Podmore (1) held the view 
Spiritualism was the natural outgrowth of Animal Magnetism and its « 
comitant the induced trance, which grew and developed out of the wor 
Franz Mesmer from 1773 onwards. 

Podmore’s view is no doubt sound so far as it goes ; but something nm 
should be said. To have professed powers of mediumship in any age a 
the Reformation would have been a confession of Witchcraft. In Engl 
the last attempt of Parliament to suppress ‘ conjuration, witchcraft, 
dealings with evil and wicked spirits ’ was represented by the Act of 1 
(I Jac. I. c. 12). All spirits were presumably assumed to be evil. 1] 
statute remained in active use until well on in the eighteenth century w 
the legislators of that enlightened age repealed it (1736), and thus, in 
words of an historian ‘a stop was put to... ignorant cruelty, and 
statute book relieved of a portion of its load of trumpery ’ (2). 

In England the last judicial execution for witchcraft was carried ou 
Huntingdon in 1716, when a woman and her daughter, aged nine ye 
were hanged for selling their souls to Satan. In Scotland the last such « 
cution took place in 1722. Notwithstanding the repeal of the Act, the p 
tice of communion with the Unseen (as was supposed) remained a dan; 
ous occupation, and in 1751 a reputed witch named Ruth Osborne 
her husband were ducked and murdered by a mob at Tring in Hertfc 
shire. Judicial executions of witches continued on the Continent | 
after they were abolished in England. In Poland two women were bur 
as late as 1793 (3). 1 

Mesmerism is important in the history of Spiritualism for two reas 
First, there is the similarity of the magnetic sleep and the medium: 
trance ; but this is so evident as to require no emphasis, and it need 
detain us. Second, in the year 1843, the mystic Andrew Jackson D 
(1826-1910) of Poughkeepsie, New York, was successfully thrown in 
magnetic sleep. ‘The experiment was repeated on many subseqt 
occasions in the course of which the entranced seer expounded the | 
and complex body of doctrine known as the Harmonial Philoso, 
Davis’s teaching was written down for him by an amanuensis and publis 
in a long series of massive volumes. The ‘ philosophy ’ professes to : 
an account of the origin and nature of the universe, of the solar syster 
particular and of man’s place and purpose in it. More important, he ¢ 
a description of the separation of the ‘ spirit’ from the body at the tim 
death, of the arrival of the discarnate being in the Other World, and of 
thereafter through all eternity. 

The fundamental writings of Davis were produced before 1848, an 
might be surmised he is regarded by Spiritualists to-day as the John 
Baptist of their Movement. Insofar as Spiritualism has been guided i 
eliefs by any one teacher, that teacher is A. J. Davis. Before the 
Sisters were heard of he predicted the coming of the day when the ‘ tri 
(of spiritual communion) ‘will ere long present itself in the form of a li 
demonstration’. He foretold that the new era in which ‘ spiritual c 
munion will be established ’ would be hailed by the world ‘ with delig 
a prediction which has not been literally fulfilled, as will be seen in 
sequel. Believers speak and write of Davis with words of reverenc 
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eling that is made all the stronger and certain to them by reason of a cele- 
ated entry in his ‘ notes ’, under the memorable date March 31st, 1848 : 


About daylight this morning a warm breathing passed over my face and 
[heard a voice, tender and strong, saying : ‘ Brother, the good work has 
begun—behold, a living demonstration is born’. I was left wondering 
what could be meant by such a message. 


Not at daylight (when the ‘ voice’ spoke to Davis) but some hours after 
isk the same day, Modern Spiritualism as we now know it, was born. 
he birthplace, as is well known, was the hamlet of Hydesville, which lies 
yond the Catskill Mountains some 200 miles to the north-northwest of 
avis’s Poughkeepsie. 
The early history of the Fox family is lost in mystery. A new account! 
the lives of the three Fox sisters has been published in this the centenary 
ar of Spiritualism. The writer, is Mrs Mariam Pond whose first husband 
as a grandson of David Fox, the only brother of the three mediums. Mrs 
ond says she is the only remaining member of the Fox family who retains 
|interest in Spiritualism. For thirty years she has been collecting infor- 
ation about the Foxes and has been given ‘ access to papers and letters’ 
Mt hitherto published. Unfortunately, she hardly ever gives a clue to the 
urces of her information, and so far as it can be traced it does not appear 
at the new material adds substantially to our knowledge. On the other 
ind, Mrs Pond writes with a measure of impartiality that ig wholly admir- 
le, coming as it does from one who is so intimately connected with the 
x family. ‘ The story,’ she says, ‘ is told without reservation. There is 
y one left to be hurt.’ The book lacks an index, and occasional references 
it in this article will be indicated by (P) followed by the page number. 
The Fox parents, John David Fox and Margaret Smith, were both born 
1787, were married in 1812 and in the first eight years of their married 
e had five children, of whom only Leah is of interest tous. Fox was a 
acksmith and intermittently a drunkard. The psychological effect of his 
sakness upon the lives of his children is hard to estimate—except that at 
ast two of them followed in his steps many years later. For about ten 
ars Fox seems to have been separated from his family. When the last 
0 children Margaretta (usually known as Maggie) and Catherine (Kate) . 
sre born, most of the other members of the family were already grown 
. Leah was about 23 and had been married at the age of 14. ‘There is 
me uncertainty as to the age of the two youngest children. According 
the earliest writer (4) Kate, the younger by two years, was 12 when the 
sturbances broke out. According to other authorities (5, 6, 7, 8) her 
* was variously 64, 9 and 11. Mrs Pond does not help matters by giving 
ate’s age on page 21 as 12, and on page 420 as 11 ; she also provides two 
ei Margaret. . 

hilst the father of the famous girls remains a shadowy, silent figure, 
‘mother stands out bold, purposeful, and alive. .It is disclosed that 
capacity for adventure lay within her’ (P. 19). Though by nature 


The Unwilling Martyrs: The Story of the Fox Family. By Mariam 
x Pond. (London: Spiritualist Press. 1947. 424 pp. 1 5S.) 
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reticent and cautious, once she had conceived a course of action in her mi 
she never looked over her shoulder. For years she was the impressai 
of her two younger daughters, travelling with them everywhere throu; 
the eastern States. 

In large measure Mrs Fox’s character was inherited by her eldest daug 
ter Leah. This volatile young woman possessed powers of leadership a: 
a relentless will that were wholly absent in her younger sisters. If t 
younger children were the originators of Spiritualism, Leah it was w! 
wrought it into a Movement that swept across the United States and rou 
the world. Had the affair been left in the hands of the younger childr 
and their mother it is doubtful if it would have become (at that time) a 
more than a local nine days’ wonder. But in some singular way Le 
possessed the vision to see the possibilities of the rappings. To this ser 
of the long view she added gifts as an organiser which were complete 
lacking in her sisters, even had they been old enough to exercise thet 
Opposition to her proposals and wishes she at all times crushed with 
relentless vigour. ‘The explorer Elisha Kane, himself a man of fiery w1 
who became the husband of Margaret, described Leah as ‘ The Tigress 

The usefulness of Margaret and Kate rested entirely in their suppos 
gifts of mediumship—in the demonstration of which they far surpass 
their elder sister—and a certain physical grace and loveliness, to whi 
their elder sister could lay no claim. At a séance in Washington, in t 
heyday of their mediumistic glory, “One very fine-looking man stood 1 
before the crowd and addressed them thus: “.... This is all humbv 
but it is worth a dollar to sit in the sunlight of Miss Kate’s eyes.” ’ (P.18: 
Kate had large grey eyes, and ‘ soft brown hair’. So much for her exte 
nal attractiveness ; on the other hand, Lord Rayleigh, who had her a: 
visitor to his house at a much later date, said that she seldom or nev 
made an intelligent remark (15). 

The rappings which are said to have distressed the Fox household { 
months, came to a head on March 31st, 1848. The time seems to ha 
been late evening and the family had retired to bed. It should be not 
that Leah, at this period a music teacher, was living many miles away 
Rochester and heard nothing of the commotions for more than a mont 

Whatever the cause of the knocks, the important matter is that on tl 
night the child Kate spoke back to the alleged operator and got an intel 
gent reply. ‘ Do as I do, Mr Splitfoot!’ she cried and clapped her hanc 
‘The sounds were echoed in raps (P. 23). Then Mrs Fox asked, ‘ Are you 
spirit? If you are, rap twice.’ T'wo knocks, and the World of Spirit, a: 
the gates of Andrew Jackson Davis’s Summerland lay open. So the knox 
ings and the messages went on during that memorable night, right on ir 
the following morning which, as the child Kate remarked, was the first 
April. Knock by knock there emerged the story of the murdered ped 
and his complaint that his bones were buried under the house. Neig 
bours were summoned and the village was agog. 

The Foxes forsook their wooden house, but the restless spirit pursu 
them. It demanded digging operations in the cellar, a request to whi 
the dismayed family demurred. Then in the month of May Leah une 
pectedly arrived, and grasping the situation and most of its implicatio: 


took charge of the affair with a strong hand. When all others w 
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pposed to the ghost’s demands, Leah was his ardent friend. As Mrs Pond 
oserves—with characteristic moderation—‘ Leah was alone in her ex- 
cession of interest.’ Lack of sleep had exhausted all the other members 
‘the family, but Leah was inexhaustible. The cellar was dug up, and the 
iggers unearthed ‘a few wisps of reddish hair and two human teeth in a 
ortion of jawbone,’ (P. 41). It may be noted here that in 1904 a larger 
uantity of bones was unearthed at the house. This cache comprised 
ettebrae, rib, arm and leg bones, a shoulder blade, and collar bone. Pre- 
imably neither the missing part of the jaw nor any of the skull were found. 
Quite soon the knocks began to be heard in the presence of Leah when 
er sisters were not in the house. And wherever the family lived, there 
1€ manifestations were always experienced. For a time the occurrences 
ssumed a poltergeist form (4). Books and wood blocks were thrown, 
aid touches were felt, beds and furniture were pulled about. The raps 
tinued. The method of communication by calling the alphabet was 
vented by the brother David. One evening (P. 47), after a day of excep- 
onal disturbances, the spirit knocked out a message which in its sequel 
clearly of great signficance to the Spiritualist movement. 


Dear Friends, you must proclaim these truths to the world. This is the 
dawning of a new era, and you must not try to conceal it any longer. 
When you do your duty, God will protect you and good spirits will 
Watch over you. 


? 
This statement was received in the presence of Leah and Margaret— 
ate was absent. Thus it came about that the first Spiritualist meeting 
er held took place in the Corinthian Hall, Rochester, on November 14th, 
48. Four hundred people crowded into the hall to hear the sounds 
‘oduced in the presence of Leah and Margaret. An address was given by 
le E. W. Capron, the first historian of Spiritualism (4), and a committee 
investigation was appointed. This group reported non-committally. 


nother committee reported in the mediums’ favour, and when this was_ 


nounced at a public demonstration the meeting broke up in disorder, 
e mediums being saved by the intervention of the Chief of Police (P. 65). 
Leah was now kept extremely busy. She organised more public meet- 
g8, and (not less important) arranged séances in private houses. Believ- 
3 were soon being counted in hundreds and many who came to condemn 
mained to cheer. The case of Duncan McNaughton is perhaps not 
typical of many experiences that have happened in séance rooms in the 
eceeding hundred years. McNaughton, being a Scotsman, had to be 
her a Theologian or a Sceptic. Mrs Pond describes him as © a man of 
zh mental attainments who was an avowed atheist.’ To him the raps 
elled out : ‘ My dear son, hae ye forgotten your puir auld mother? O, 
; son, repeat the Lord’s Prayer.’ McNaughton ‘ pushed back his chair 
grily, with a muffled oath.’ Nevertheless he responded to the sitters 
rsuasions and repeated the prayer. Presently he became still more im- 
sssed and exclaimed ‘ Extraordinary! Extraordinary!’ and before the 
ting was over he was ‘ converted to the truth.’ To the reader this may 
ind a little ludicrous, but in fact conversions to new religious sects 
dear to be nearly always rapid. 


; 
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It was at this sitting that the first payment was made for the services « 
a medium. On leaving the room, one William Haskall pressed some coir 
into Leah’s hand. Leah drew back ‘ flushed and hurt’ but after som 
hasty assurances from the sitters she ‘ hesitatingly . . . accepted it’ (P. 68 

Spiritualism had been launched, and already it had ‘ become a religio 
to its followers’. Even so, it could not yet move on of its own volition 
all Leah’s zeal and her unflagging energies were needed, and when th 
two young sisters might have turned back to their village Leah was alway 
there to keep their feet moving in the right direction. She made ‘ rapi 
plans’ for extending the good work, her earlier dislike of professionalisr 
was overcome and hereafter the charge for attendance at s¢ances was on 
dollar per person. 

From Rochester they travelled to Troy, then to Albany, and at lengt 
arrived in New York on June 4th, 1850. The news of the wonders ha 
long preceded the mediums and their mother, they were mobbed by excite 
crowds, the newspapers carried regular news of their demonstrations, an 
most welcome of all they secured the support and personal friendship « 
Horace Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune. Sittings were hel 
six hours a day and as a rule all three mediums sat together. Greele 
estimated that ‘ fully three-fourths of those who had proper opportuniti 
for a full investigation’ were convinced that the percussions were n¢ 
produced by the sisters or their mother. 

The success of the movement and their own prosperity seemed unendin 
Nevertheless, in the course of a few years, two significant changes can 
over the scene. First, the theory that the phenomena were caused t 
normal means—1.e. that the ladies were no more than fraudulent conjuro 
—instead of dying down with the successful passing of the Rochest 
“test ’, tended if anything to increase. An early allegation was that tl 
knocks were due to ‘ ventriloquism ’. A doctor gravely applied a steth 
scope to the ladies’ chests and found no sign of abnormal breathing or tl 
production of sounds. Another and more serious assertion was that tl 
noises were produced by joint-cracking. More will be heard of this pr 
sently. 

The second change was simply that in a year or two the Foxes were 1 
longer alone in their glory. Rapping mediums sprang up and began 
practice all over the occupied regions of the United States. In a few yea 
it could be said that in New York alone there were one thousand medium 
It is not too much to say that had the Fox girls retired from the scene 
1853 (in which year the movement reached and rapidly overflowed Europ 
their disappearance would have made no difference to the spread of the ne 
religion. Indeed, as early as 1850 a more notable demonstrator w 
already beginning to see visions and hear sounds—D. D. Home, -th 
aged 17 and living with an aunt in Connecticut. 

Still, for a time the girls had a monopoly of phenomena for which t 
demand was unlimited, and they were ‘ the Lions of New York’. Ne 
and more surprising things happened to astonish the inquirers. Aut 
matic writing, spirit lights, spirit hands, levitations were all reported. ( 
one occasions a table was completely levitated with Governor Talmad 
sitting on top of it. Podmore’s judgements on things psychical must 
read with caution and circumspection—for the opinions of one who was 
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irst a lively Spiritualist and later a withering sceptic cannot readily be 
aken at their face-value. Nevertheless, his well-known remark about 
naughty little girls ’ who amused themselves by mystifying their elders 
$ not without circumstantial evidence in its support. In the literature 
here are many instances of their capacity for practical joking. On one 
yecasion when a return visit was paid to the wooden-frame house at Hydes- 
ville, the younger girls were mediums for the evening (P. 97). Outside 
n the moonlight Leah threw gravel against the wall. No notice was taken. 
Becoming bolder Leah threw a stone, and when it passed noisily through 
2 window, old Mrs Fox, within, knew well that this was no spiritual visita- 
ion. But she was contradicted by one Aaron Codding—‘ Mrs Fox, I 
think you are mistaken. For several minutes before the stone was thrown 
here were little electric explosions near the window. . . . A spirit made 
this demonstration.’ 

The Aaron Coddings were probably not typical of the Spiritualist 
movement, which, then as now, drew its adherents from every class of the 
sommunity. The diplomat Robert Dale Owen, the physicist Cromwell 
Varley, Sir William Crookes, and innumerable medical men and lawyers 
were all convinced by what they witnessed in the presence of one or other 
of the Fox sisters. Varley, F.R.S., described the knocks heard by him in 
the presence of Kate as ‘ a chorus of raps such as fifty hammers all striking 
rapidly could hardly produce’ (20). 

On the other side there were doubters who, with increasing voice, 
expressed their suspicion that the knocks were produc¢d by the ladies 
sracking their joints—especially the toe and knee joints. An investigation 
by three medical professors of Buffalo showed that no sdunds could be 
oroduced when the mediums’ knee-joints were firmly immobilised. A 
sroup of Harvard professors also carried out some experiments, but their 
sromised report was never published (19). 

At a much later time Margaret (Mrs Kane) was investigated by the Sey- 
sert Commission (9, 10, 5). ‘The acting chairman of the Commission, 
H. H. Furness, described the raps as a ‘ vibratory sound—tr-rut—tr-rut— 
r-rut.’ Margaret replied: ‘ Sometimes they vary.... Every rap has a 
lifferent sound.’ She was asked to stand on four inverted tumblers, two 
inder each foot. After a long wait some sounds were heard, and— 


Mr Furness, with the ‘medium’s’ permission, places his hand on 
one of her feet. 
The ‘Medium ’—‘ There are the raps now, strong—yes, I hear 
them.’ 
Mr Furness (to the ‘ Medium ’)—‘ This is the most wonderful thing 
of all, Mrs Kane ; I distinctly feel them in your foot. There is not a 
particle of motion in your foot, but there is an unusual pulsation.’ 
ee 
Frederic Myers reviewed this Report, but all that he had to say about _ 
Mrs Kane was—‘ Raps heard close to the medium; could easily have 
seen produced.’ The Commission investigated some other mediums, and 
f their report in general Myers said that it should have a powerful effect 
yn Spiritualists; there were ‘several revelations of vulgar, unblushing 
raud, such as must make the ears of honest believers to tingle.’ He urged 
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Spiritualists to purge their ‘ faith’ of ‘ all complicity with this base an 
crawling imposture.’ 

The combined mediumship of the Foxes was broken up by their mar: 
riages, and from that time Leah could not exert her controlling will te 
guide the more wayward—and ultimately tragic—impulses of her younge: 
sisters. Margaret met Dr Elisha Kane, the explorer, in her Philadelphiz 
séance room. He immediately fell in love with her ; from time to time he 
expressed the most scornful scepticism of the mediumship, extracted : 
promise that she would ‘ never rap again’, and married her. But in a fev 
years he was dead. Margaret thereupon disavowed Spiritualism ‘ fo: 
ever ’ (as she then supposed) and was received into the Catholic Church 
of which she was a faithful adherent for several years. 

Leah’s second marriage—to Calvin Brown—ended with his death twe 
years later. She then married a Spiritualist, Daniel Underhill, the 
President of the New York Fire Insurance Co. Purely as a medium, Leak 
is of no great moment. At times she found herself in embarrassing, indeec 
alarming, situations. Thus, once at a dark séance in Jersey City, ‘ lights 
of dazzling brilliance floated about the room. Suddenly, complaining 
that her hands were burning, the medium fumbled her way across the 
room to a basin of water, but getting-no relief hastened from the room t 
the garden where she plunged her hands into the wet earth. The séance 
broke up. The sequel was both curious and unexpected. On the followings 
evening, Mr Simeon Post, having his attention called to ‘ lights’ glowing 
on the earth, found they were emitted by particles of solid phosphorous 
On being informed of this discovery the investigating group took at first < 
sceptical view of Leah’s performances. Happily for the feelings of al 
concerned they were soon reassured, for Leah at a sitting held under more 
rigorous conditions (as the sitters supposed them to be) was able to shoy 
that the phosphorous was produced by the Spirit beings themselves— 
“from the atmosphere’ and other sources. ‘To Leah the sitters offerec 
their abject apologies for ever having doubted her, and (as Mrs Ponc 
remarks, with a fine sense of the fitness of things), ‘ Leah held her head hig! 
—her eyes bright with the assurance of accomplishment.’ 

But of the three sisters it was Kate who was the most notable exponent 
of mediumship. Whereas the other sisters retired into the background fot 
periods of years, Kate was almost continually in action. She was also the 
only one who was repeatedly investigated by competent psychical re- 
searchers. On at least one occasion she held a sitting in conjunction witk 
D. D. Home; and lastly, there was manifested in her presence almos' 
every effect known in mediumistic circles. Automatic writing, mirror- 
writing with both hands, direct-writing and drawing (portraits), lights. 
____ Ievitations, materializations of hands, heads and complete bodies—all 
___ these happened at one time or another in Kate’s presence. 

Of her American sittings, the most surprising, as well as the most secret 
were those with Charles Livermore, a New York banker, who became z 
ty client of Kate soon after the death of his wife. At the forty-third sitting 
_ a figure appeared out of the darkness veiled in gauze. In tense emotion 
n Livermore claimed to recognize the entity as his wife. She came again 

__.and again at many sittings and one night had the company of ‘ Benjamin 
Franklin’. Livermore and his friend Dr Gray were allowed to cut off 2 
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iece of Franklin’s brown coat, but the clipping ‘ disintegrated and dis- 
ppeared in their hands’. Livermore had nearly 400 séances with this 
me medium (11; 7; P. 263). 

By this time Kate had begun to trace the footsteps of her father, into 
lcoholism—as also had Margaret—and in the hope of restoring her health 
Avermore sent her on a vist to London with an agreeable companion, 
Miss Ogden, as watchdog. For many years her old weakness did not affect 
er, a transformation that was probably largely due to the happiness of her 
larriage with H. D. Jencken, a barrister who was also a leading Spiritual- 
t. Knocks, bangs, and raps seem to have proclaimed Kate’s presence at 
lmost every notable occasion in her career. At her wedding ceremony in 
Marylebone Parish Church (December 16th, 1872) raps were heard near 
ne altar and in the vestry. At the wedding breakfast held at nearby York 
lace, now part of Baker Street, old Mrs Fox, dead seven years, sent by 
aps a message of congratulation, and the heavily laden festive board was 
suspended in mid-air for some seconds’. All this is repeated in the Press 
f the day in the most matter-of-fact form, so accustomed had the world 
ecome to ‘ spiritual manifestations ’. 

Some of the accounts read very oddly. When Kate had given birth to 
er first child the doctor (no Spiritualist) stumbled out of the room and 
ulping down two glasses of brandy swore to Jencken that he had heard the 
aps, that there were hands besides his own working about the bed, and 
hat he had seen a figure leaning over the mother. But how much of this 
as any basis in fact it is quite impossible to say. So far 4s one’s reading 
oes in the vast literature of the Fox sisters, the doctor’s name is unknown, 
€ seems never to have written any statement on the subject, and the whole 
tory seems to rest on Jencken’s unsupported testimony. 

Kate’s child Ferdinand was the youngest medium of whom we have any ' 
ecord. At the age of nine days a pencil was put into his hand and (accord- . 
ag to his father and mother) he wrote a message from the other world. ; 
yefore he was half a year old he was writing in Greek. One of these mes- 
ages was reproduced in facsimile (21). 

The importance of Kate’s life in London—so far as psychical research 
; concerned—rests in the investigations made into her work by three com- 
etent observers. Mrs Henry Sidgwick’s opinion was negative; Sir =e 
Villiam Crookes was positive; Lord Rayleigh spoke-rather. non-com- a 
uittally but he was evidently disappointed. ‘i 

Crooke’s experiments were conducted some time between 1871 and 1873. 
f percussive and allied sounds’ he wrote (12) : : 


These sounds . . . are more varied with Mr Home, but for power and 
certainty I have met no one who at all approached Miss Kate Fox. 
For several months I enjoyed almost unlimited opportunity of testing 
the various phenomena occurring in the presence of this lady... it 

‘seems only necessary for her to place her hand on any substance for loud. 
thuds to be heard in it, like a triple pulsation, sometimes loud enough 
to be heard several rooms off. In this manner I have heard them in a_ 
living tree—on a sheet of glass—on a stretched iron wire—on a stretched 
-membrane—a tambourine—on the roof of a cab—and on the floor of a’ aad 
theatre. Moreover, actual contact is not always necessary; Ihave had 
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these sounds proceeding from the floor, walls, etc., when the medium’s 
hands and feet were held—when she was standing on a chair—when she 
was suspended on a swing from the ceiling—when she was enclosed in a 
wire cage—and when she had fallen fainting on a sofa.... With a full 
knowledge of the various theories which have been started, chiefly in 
America, to explain these sounds, I have tested them in every way that 
I could devise, until there has been no escape from the conviction that 
they were true objective occurrences not produced by trickery or mech- 
anical means. 


Crookes describes direct writing procured at a dark séance : 


I was sitting next to the medium, Miss Fox, the only other persons 
present being my wife and a lady relative, and I was holding the medium’s 
two hands in one of mine, whilst her feet were resting on my feet. Paper 
was on the table before us, and my disengaged hand was holding a pencil. 
A luminous hand came down from the upper part of the room, and after 
hovering near me for a few seconds, took the pencil from my hand, 
rapidly wrote on a sheet of paper, threw the pencil down, and then rose 
up over our heads, gradually fading into darkness. 


Of Kate Fox’s automatic writing Crookes wrote : 


I have been with Miss Fox when she has been writing a message 
automatically to one person present, whilst a message to another person 
on another subject was being given alphabetically by means of ‘ raps’, 
and the whole time she was conversing freely with a third person on a 
subject totally different from either. 


Mrs Sidgwick’s earliest sittings appear to have been in 1874 or soon 
afterwards (13) : 


The most striking séance I had with her was the fourth of a series held 
at my own residence, when we obtained a word written on a sheet of our 
own paper, under the table, in a light which I believe would have been 
good enough to read ordinary print by. We thought that both Mr and 
Mrs Jencken had their hands above the table, and we could not detect 
any movement of their legs. But we were not well placed for observing 
this, as we were continually instructed by the ‘ spirits ’ to lean over the 
table. ... Itimpressed me a good deal, though even at the time . . . we 
thought that Mrs Jencken might have written the word with her foot, 


and the writing is just of the quality which can be so written without 
much difficulty. 


Ten or more years later (13), Mrs Sidgwick had 


two short series of sittings with Mrs Jencken; but again with no con- 
clusive results, except the discovery that she or her ‘ spirits ’ are willing 
to claim, as Spiritualistic phenomena, accidental occurrences quite 
unconnected with her presence, and that she endeavours, as far as pos- 
sible, to obtain from oneself the information required to answer one’s 
question. The raps that occur with Mrs Jencken are... peculiar— 
quite unlike what one can produce oneself by rapping with the. foot. 
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They are loud double knocks, acquiring a special sound from the table, 
floor, door or other object on which they appear to be made . . . they 
are distinctly puzzling. . . . [but] no raps occurred when Mrs Jencken 
sat with her feet in my lap, nor while she stood on a hassock with her 
hand on the door on which the raps were to be made. 


Challenged on the point about the ‘ accidental occurrences ’, Mrs Sidgwick 
replied that the séance took place on April 22nd, 1885, at 14 Dean’s Yard, 
and there were eight persons present besides the medium. Mrs Sidgwick 
wrote her account eight days after the-séance (17) : 


Seance at first in the dark . . . two single raps occurred on the drum 
which lay on the table. After a time, Mrs Jencken, with Miss B. and 
Mr W., withdrew to the door, and while they were there the same rap on 
the drum was heard again. The ‘ spirits’ claimed to have produced 
them, but unfortunately we afterwards ascertained that they were caused 
by water dropping from the gas lamp. [The lamp was one of those in 
which water was present in the outer tube to prevent escape of gas.] 


Lord Rayleigh had Mrs Jencken on several visits to his country house, 
accompanied by the baby and a’nurse and sometimes the husband. He 
said (15) that ‘the results were upon the whole disappointing, and cer- 
tainly far short of those described by Sir W. Crookes. Nevertheless there 
was a good deal not easy to explain away ’. . 


¥ 
The customary knocks were obtained on a door, by Kate merely placing 
her fingers upon it. But 2 


perhaps what struck us most were lights which on one or two occasions 
floated about. They were real enough, but rather difficult to locate, 
though I do not think they were ever more than six or eight feet away 
from us. Like some of those described by Sir W. Crookes, they might 
be imitated by phosphorous enclosed in cotton wool, but how Mrs 

_Jencken could manipulate them with her hands and feet held, and it 
would seem with only her mouth at liberty, is a difficulty. 


Lord Rayleigh mentions that after writing had once appeared, he arranged 
pencils and paper inside a large glass retort, of which the neck was then 
hermitically sealed. 


For safety this was placed in a wooden box, and stood under the table 
during several séances.... Though scribbling appeared on the box, 
there was nothing inside the retort. Possibly this was too much to 
expect. I may add that on recently inspecting the retort [1919] I find 
that the opportunity has remained neglected for forty-five years. 


Lord Rayleigh felt that the incidents and the conditions were not good — ce 


enough to establish occult influences ; but yet he had ‘ always felt difh- 
culty in accepting the only alternative explanation’. He added that, 
unlike some other mediums he had known, ‘ Mrs Jencken never tried to 
divert one’s attention, nor did she herself seem to be observant or watching 
for opportunities. I have often said that on the unfavourable hypothesis 
her acting was as wonderful as her conjuring’. 


4 


} 
e 
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Jenct ken died in 1881, and Kate retutned to her native had—and to al 
cohol—in 1885. Margaret, too, was only intermittently sober. The 
were in fact slipping steadily down, and their end was squahd. Quarrel 
broke out between them and Leah; and about the same time ~ persam 
closely connected with the organised Spiritualists in New York cause 
Kate’s arrest, charging cruelty and neglect for her children *, (P. 373) 
The action appears to have had Leah’s sanction, but it came to nothing 
Margaret had now resorted to drugs in an attempt, probably, to escap 
from alcohol. She suddenly: left New York for London, and from ai 
address in Gower Street wrote her no torious letter to a New York news 
paper. She characterized Spiritualism as ‘a curse", denounced alll am 
sundry connected with it, and asserted that the “ rappings ” were the onl 
~ phenomena worthy of notice. Returning to New York she demonstrate 
to journalists how her raps were produced by joint-cracking (26) Kast 
was persuaded to give. verbal approval to her sister’s story; Margare 
gave lectures and demonstrations in New York and elsewhere, and at on 
meeting Kate accompanied her on the platform but took no active part 
her sister’s display. Within a month Kate had recanted (18), and Leal 

~ followed suit a year later (P. 405). Forty years had elapsed since they fis 
: launched Spiritualism upon the world. 
2 Both of them were near their end, but Leah in fact was the first to ga 
She fell dead, upbraiding a maidservant. This was on November 1s! 
1890. Leah was 76 years of age. On July and, 1892, Kate died alea 
and apparently in great distress. It was said (19), that during her las 
_ illness, when she was apparently quite es the knocks a 
_. be heard about her room. Margaret died Srna serpents 
3 and thus the three founders of Spiritualism passed from the scene w 
period of three years. 
_ _ Something may now be said, however briefiy, of the course of Spiritu: 
ism in this country since the foundation of the movement. The date’ 
the first formal Spiritualist séance in Britain seems to be quite un 
_ It may be presumed that the accounts of the strange goings-on in } 
York State reached this country in 1848 or soon afterwards ; and it is 
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cally proved, many others recoiled because they believed the converse. 
If to such considerations there be added humanity’s age-old sentiments 
concerning death, it is clear that there was ample opportunity for emotional 
outbursts on the part of all sections of the community. The point is well 
illustrated by a story told of Myers (perhaps apocryphally). At a dinner 
table he asked a fellow-guest what he thought would happen to him after 
death. No reply being forthcoming he repeated the question, and got the 
tesponse : * Well, I suppose I shall dwell in eternal bliss, but I wish you 
wouldn’t ask such unpleasant questions.’ 

Mrs Hayden had to endure all the emotional outbursts that were roused ; 
fortunately for her, some of the feeling. was favourable to her practices and 
though she was a medium of feeble powers she appears to have been sincere, 
and she made many converts. She remained in the country for only one 
year, and during that time her husband launched the first Spiritualist 
journal, The Spirit World. It lasted for only one issue. The first success- 
ful Spiritualist paper, The Yorkshire Spiritualist Telegraph, began publica- 
tion in April 1855. Light, the oldest surviving journal was founded in 
1881. 

Professional mediumship was of slower growth in this country than in the 
United States. In 1869 the American medium Emma Hardinge Britten, 
who lived for many years in England, said that she knew of only two pro- 
fessional mediums in London but in the United Statés, the mediums - 
“might be reckoned in thousands’. . About the same time, Varley esti- 
mated the number of mediums in the United Kingdom’ to be ‘ not mor 
than 100’ (20). as 

_ Spiritualism made its progress in this country-(though at a much slower 

pace than in the United States) by virtue of two factors : (i) The exten- 
sive publicity given to such celebrities as Home, Mrs Guppy, the Daven- 
port brothers, Dr Monck, Dr Slade (who had to flee the country), J. J. 
Morse, and Mrs Britten herself ; and (ii) the initiation of ‘ home circles’, 
consisting of groups of people sitting in their own homes for table-tilting, 
planchette (which was invented by a French Spiritualist in 1853), and the 
ouija board. Even to-day it appears to be common ground amongst 
Spiritualists that the main strength of the religion is to be found in the 
home circles. 

In the first twenty years after 1848 many small societies sprang up for 

the holding of public séances and listening to trance addresses. Some of 
these societies were misnamed ‘ Psychological Societies’, and a writer of 
the period (23), said that the largest ‘ spiritual societies ’ in the country 
were the Psychological Society of Edinburgh, the Glasgow Psychological 
Society, the Psychological Society of Liverpool, and the Dalston Associa- 
tion of Enquirers into Spiritualism. Not until 1873 was a national organi- 
sation of spiritualists founded. In that year a meeting of local organizations 
and of individuals was held in Liverpool for ‘a friendly union among 
Spiritualists ’ (21). ‘ Fierce attempts,’ it was said, ‘ were made to kill the 
organization, especially in the press, but the workers... succeeded in — 
planting a central establishment in London.’ This society was called The 


— 


ey 


British National Association of Spiritualists. In 1882 the name was — 


ABW ag 


+ 


changed to The Central Association of ‘Spiritualists, and two years later 


erwent reorganization and was again renamed, becoming The London _ 
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Spiritualist Alliance. Its pesition im the Sparttualist movement Ss Vine 
what exceptional, for whilst most societies are avowedly church organ 
tions, the L.S_A., ‘ accepts psychic phenomena net as & Rew rebgrom bag 
as the basis of all religions.” 

Another independent society is the Marylebome Spurttualist Asonanenm 
which was founded in 1872 and has a membership ef over ive thousand 
Before the Second World War it engaged and regularly filled the Queem§ 
Hall for its Sunday evening meetings. 

There are many other societies which lead independent eustences, SOME 
of them reputable, but many others are only curious examples ef me Un 
istic private enterprise. They exist for as leng as the medium SS pupular 
and able to provide satisfactory messages. 

The most significant union of Spiritualists im this country i the Spit 
tualists’ National Union which took shape im rgo2 out of am earker federe 
tion. The S.N.U. embraces some 500 churches with abeut 1§.s0o mem 
bers. The Union grants certificates to mediums who have sansted the 
Exponents Commitee of their ‘ ability to demonstrate survival ef the 
human spirit after bodily death and show a reasonable knowledge of the 
Seven Principles and their implications’. The Seven Principles are 4 
statement of belief to which all members of the S.IN.U_ adhere. The 
Principles are : 


1. The Fatherhood of God. 3 
2. The Brotherhood of Man. a 
3. The Communion of Spirits and the Ministry of Angels 


: 4. The Continuous Existence of the Human Soul. . 

5. Personal Responsibility. 7 

6. Compensation and Retribution Hereafter for all Geod and Ew 

: 7- Eternal Progress Open to Every Human Soul, 

wa Sir A. Conan Doyle and some other members wished to add am ej 
erin Tin aeckcaay ob levee. Members are free to accept this 


it has never been officially ne oriet is dai 
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ortem survival which were obtained by the British Institute of Public 
pinion (‘lhe Gallup Poll) from a cross-section of the public on December 
sth, 1947. ‘The two questions, with the replies given in percentages, 
ere as follows : ' 


(A) * Do you believe in any form of life after death?’ 


YES NO DON’T KNOW 

% % % 
OTAL - - - - - 49 27 24 
Men - - - - - - 44 R2 24 
Women - - - - - 54 22 24 
GES 

21-29 . - - - - 46 26 28 
ees eS 28 24 
50 and over - - - - 52 26 22 
CONOMIC 

Higher _ 2 = a e 55 25 20 
Middle - - . - - 56 24 20 
Lower - - - - - 46 28 26 
Group D - - - - - 45 BIS ia, 28 
ELIGIOUS 

Church of England - - - AQ 23... # 23 
Non-Conformist - - . 61 16 23 
Roman Catholic . - - 66 ts “PLES 
Scottish Church a Me, Se 24 24 
Other religions - : . - 46. 25 29 
None - - - - - 13 56 31 


(B) ‘If YES : What form do you think it takes?’ (Life after death) 
% 


Spiritual form; the spirit does not die —- - - 19 
Heaven or Hell, according to life led on earth - - 4 
Reincarnation in one form or another - - - 3 
Paradise; heaven - - - - - - - 3 
Mind and spirit on a higher plane - - - - 2 

Similiar to life on earth; meet again those we have 
known before - - - - - - ieee ny 
Same as now, only in a higher form - - - - I 
Don’t know; noidea -~ - - = - - 13 
_ Miscellaneous sr ni - ey eee 2 

49% 


The reader will try perhaps to draw from these figures his own con- 
usions, and the pleasure or dismay he will thus receive will vary according 
y the views he happens to hold on the subject of life beyond the tomb. 
That would be of far livelier interest—if we could but learn it—would no 
oubt be the opinion now held on the subject of Spiritualism by the 
ree ladies who began it all a hundred years ago. 


. | 
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REVIEWS 


‘THE Curse oF IGNorANCE: A History oF Manxinp. By Arthur Findlz 
(London: Psychic Press. 1948. Vol. I, 1166 pp.; Vol. II, r199 p 
158. per volume.) 

In 1939 Mr Findlay brought out The Psychic Stream, or The Source a 
Growth of the Christian Faith, a book of about 1200 pages which w 
reviewed in the Fournal for November—December, 1939. Now, wi 
vigour unimpaired by the lapse of nine difficult years, and uncurbed by t 
paper shortage which has afHicted so many authors, he has brought ou 
sequel of almost double the length. For the first attempt ‘ to write wor 
history from the psychic angle of thought ’, as the publishers describe t 
book under review, two large volumes may not be excessive, but a review 
for the S.P.R. Journal, who cannot indulge a commensurate indifference 
to printing space, is in some difficulty. 

_ The present reviewer proposes to overcome this by resisting a stro 
inclination to summarise and comment on those large portions of the bo 
which deal with aspects of world history having only a slight connecti 
with psychic phenomena, or with the beliefs concerning them held by m 
at different times and places. The reader of these portions of the bo 
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wever much he may dissent from many of the opinions expressed, will 
rdly fail to recognise that they are the opinions of a man of wide reading 
d great experience of practical affairs, the sincerity of whose ethical 
irpose is beyond question. 
Mr Findlay (Vol. II, p. 965) attributes half the troubles of mankind ‘ to 
norance of how best to live on earth, to power politics and fanatical 
tionalism’, and the other half to what he calls ‘superstition’. The 
sults of these two errors cannot always, as the author makes clear, be 
stinguished. For a full statement of the meaning he attaches to ‘ super- 
ition’ the author, with so much fresh ground to cover, refers the reader 
The Psychic Stream, contenting himself in the later book with a brief 
capitulation here and there: see e.g. Vol. I, p. 133 and Vol. II, pp. 
6-947. 
The particular form of ‘ superstition’ that Mr Findlay most dislikes is 
viation from the simple Spiritualism, which he ardently embraces, in 
e direction of belief in any superhuman order of being. This seems to 
e a dangerous position for a Spiritualist to assume. If unquestioning 
lief must be accorded to mediumistic declarations purporting to come 
om men and women now in the ‘ etheric world’, as to the conditions of 
e and progress there, on what principle can credence be refused to 
equent affirmations reaching us through the same channels and osten- 
bly from the same source that one of the conditions of that life is contact 
ith Beings of a higher order than themselves? a 
Belief in survival has in the past been closely associated with some form 
theology or philosophy going beyond the bare ethical framework to 
hich Mr Findlay would confine it, and more particularly with the 
lystery Religions which are his pet abomination. Is it not possible that 
ie religious doctrines he so violently attacks—perhaps because he is most 
miliar with them in obsolete definitions—are more effective and natural 
lies of survivalism than the ‘ etheric’ hypothesis, which looks very much 


<e an attempt to meet the materialists half-way? 
W: Has: 


HE BIsHOP AND THE CoppLer. By L. E. Jones. (London: Secker & 
Warbourg. 1948. 224 pp. tos. 6d.) i 

Mr Jones is as severe a critic of currently accepted religion and morals 
, Mr Findlay, and no less effective a critic because his book is on a smaller 
ale and his touch lighter. 

The first chapter, ‘ Darkest Death,’ gives ‘ grounds, other than faith, for 
slieving that our personalities do in fact survive bodily death’. It is an 
genious parable about a British colonel lost in the remoter parts of Brazil 
r several years, and declared by the President of the Royal Exploration 
ociety, in most authoritative style, to be certainly dead. Another explorer, 
ho finds him alive but unwilling to return to civilization, reports accord- 
gly, is flatly disbelieved, and returns to Brazil to obtain proof of his 
atements. ‘The Colonel is persuaded to prove his continued existence 
id identity by methods of his own devising, methods which, as described 
_ detail, are a close parallel to the cross-correspondences with which we 
l are, or ought to be, familiar. From this Mr Jones proceeds to an acute 
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discussion of the reasons why various kinds of people are indifferent 
hostile to any examination of the evidence for survival. 

After several chapters critical not of the essence of religion but of t 
forms in which it has developed, he attempts a constructive answer to t 
question, what ought conscientious persons dissatisfied with these for 
to teach the young. In his programme he would include the teaching 
survival, ‘ if it [¢.e. the evidence for survival] is accepted as, at any ra 
suggesting the strongest probability—short of strict scientific prc 
amenable to controlled experiment—that we do in fact survive’. T 
temptation to quote extensively from this stimulating little book is hard 
resist. Mr Jones is an S.P.R. member of many years’ standing. It is to 
hoped that he will find other occasions for illuminating discussion of © 
subject. 


W.. H. S. 


Au Diapason pu CieLt. By Marcelle de Jouvenel. Introduction 
Gabriel Marcel. (Paris: La Colombe; Editions du Vieux Colo: 
bier. 1948. 195 pp.) . 

M. Gabriel Marcel, who contributes a most valuable Introduction 

Mme de Jouvenel’s automatic scripts, is well known as an ‘ existent: 

philosopher, though there are deep differences between his kind 

Existentialism and the nihilistic brand popularized by M. Sartre. ] 

gives us at the outset of his Introduction a short explanation of his view 

the human body, insisting that our usual habit of regarding it as a tool 
instrument is mistaken. ‘When I consider my body as my tool, I < 
giving way to the kind of unconscious illusion which makes me transfer 


_ the soul the powers of which the body mechanisms are the attribut 


Here I really tend to convert soul into body and enter into an infin 
regression.’ He invites us to consider the body rather asa medium. Wh 
we are confronted with telepathic experiences, we are driven to postul: 
“sympathetic mediation ’, but we should regard all experience as mediat 
and the real interest of the ‘strange’ facts of extra-sensory perception 
the light they may throw on our general experience and on the nature 
our psychological make-up. Once we have liberated ourselves from t 
illusion of the body-tool destroyed by death, we may hope to begin 
conceive an order of being in connection with a ‘ cosmic consensus ’. 
M. Marcel’s personal interest in ultra-normal perceptions was arous 
in 1917, when he joined some friends in experiments with a ouija boat 
The results were a mixture of evidential information and what seemed to 
imaginative romancing about a young soldier lost in the retreat of t 
French Army. On a subsequent occasion he obtained, without asking f 
it, a clear prediction of future operations on the Italian front, with prec 
details as to places to be captured and the number of prisoners to be tak 


by the Austrians. 


_The scripts of Mme de Jouvenel are, as M. Marcel points out, of a ve 
different kind. ‘They do not yield much evidential material, but he sugge: 
that they should be read without that antecedent scepticism which has ‘ 


' deplorably paralysed research’. They purport to come from, or perha 


one should say through, Mme de Jouvenel’s son, Roland, who died 
May 1946, aged fourteen. Mme de Jouvenel had no previous interest 
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iything like automatic writing. She disliked spiritualism and occultism. 

ut when she was finally persuaded by a persistent friend to try taking a 
encil in her hand, she received a clearly written ‘ message’ almost 
amediately. In addition to her son’s assurances of his presence and 
mmpathy, there were words about something she would be able to do for 
1 American soldier, a friend of Roland’s, whom she had tried in vain to 
ace. To her amazement, the friend called at her house next day. Thus 
ucouraged, she continued to let her hand write, day by day, and the series 
ublished here covers about a year. 

Although there are distinct fragments of precognition and other inter- 
ting phenomena to be found in the record, the main interest certainly 
ss, as M. Marcel says, in the character and originality of the writings 
emselves. They are, in effect, forcible letters of spiritual direction, 
ways inculcating the practices and obediences of orthodox Catholicism, 
form of faith to which Mme de Jouvenel was not much inclined to con- 
rm previously. To readers who ask if these teachings are to be taken as 
ue, M. Marcel can, as he says, only give a guarded answer. But in any 
ise, the question is not so much one of literal, descriptive truth as of 
sential values. 

These values are so evident that M. Marcel is fully justified in his opinion 
lat the book poses a delicate question for Catholic readers. The Catholic 
hurch is extremely suspicious of anything verging on necromancy. 
n't there a risk that readers of Au Diapason du Ciel may be led to try their 
wn hand at communication with the departed? But isn’t*there also good 
ason for Catholic philosophers and theologians to wake up and pay 
rious attention to the ‘ strange ’ facts studied by psychical research? Itis 
early in the hope that some of them may be encouraged to abandon their 
sdain and study the subject with proper attention that M. Marcel has so 


scisively sponsored the publication of this book. 
oe 


HE JOURNAL OF ParapsycHo.ocy, Vol. XII, No. 2, June 1948. (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press.) 
The symposium on the next ten years of research continues in this num- 
sr. Eisenbud suggests psychoanalytic data as a place to look for a possible _ 
liversal psi effect. Gibson suggests the discovery and investigation of 
fted psi subjects. Hettinger recommends the study of psychometry and 
e training of sensitives. Humphrey looks to study of the personality 
aracteristics of good senders, receivers, and experimenters, and also the 
aining of mediums. Rhine regards more exploratory work as an immedi- 
e objective and also looks to the extension of study over methods of 
scious control of psi processes, precognition, and the problem of post- 
ortem survival. Schmeidler also considers personality differences as 
yportant and suggests the study of the effect of brain injuries on pst 
pacities and research with the electro-encephalogram. ‘Thouless pro- 
ses increasing the range of problems covered by laboratory work and 
yproving the design of experiment. Warcollier considers the problem 
the nature of psychic coupling and the influence of the physical nature ‘ote : 
e stimulus. Woodruff looks forward to the devising of a repeatable 
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experiment, and also the study of personality differences in relation to 4 
ability. 

There is also a report of an important experiment by W. B. Scherer | 
‘Spontaneity as a Factor in E.S.P.’.. He had a mechanical apparatus f 
E.S.P. measurement which subjects were free to work at any time durii 
the day when they felt a hunch that they could get it right. On compari 
results obtained under these conditions with those obtained in vario 
control series under more normal experimental conditions, Scherer fou: 
that his subjects scored very significantly above chance on the spontaneo 
series whereas the control series yielded nothing significantly above me 
chance expectation. The author concludes that the condition of sponta 
eity favours the psi process. 

The idea of this experiment is brilliant; its design is, however, defe 
tive. Apparently the control groups were not composed of the same inc 
viduals as the experimental group and the significance of the differen 
is estimated by comparing the total experimental score with that of t 
control groups. This, however, means that a significant difference mig 
be due to the fact that the experimental group included one or more ps 
chically gifted subjects while the control groups did not. This possibili 
could have been eliminated in several ways : (i) by using the same subjec 
in experimental and control series and comparing not the totals but ea 
subject’s experimental score with his own control score, (ii) by using t 
same subjects in experimental and control series and making each perfor 
an equal number of trials and then comparing the total scores, (iii) by usii 
different subjects in experimental and control series and comparing, n 
the total scores, but the number of individuals scoring above mean chan 
expectation in the experimental and the control series. 

The experiment is so good and so important that it is to be hoped th 
it will be repeated with a more satisfactory method of assessment 
significance. Method no. (iii) could indeed be used by the author wi 
his present data. It would only be necessary for him to work out I 
results in a different way. . 


R. Hi 7 


THE PERROTT STUDENTSHIP 


The Perrot Studentship in Psychical Research at Trinity Colleg 
Cambridge, has been awarded to Dr S. G. Soal, who proposes to use it 
carry on the E.S.P. research on which he has already been engaged wi 
Mrs Stewart. His tenure runs for one year from Michaelmas 1948. 


MRS ALFRED LYTTELTON 


As this issue of the Journal goes to press, we learn with deep regret 
the death of the Hon. Mrs Alfred Lyttelton, G.B.E., at the age of 8 
_Mrs Lyttelton, became a member of the Society in 1902, was elected 


+ 
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mber of the Council in 1928, and was President of the Society for the 
$ 1933-34. An obituary notice will be published in Proceedings. 


a 


Erratum 


O: page 258 of the June-July issue of the Yournal, under the heading 
Research, Reports of Cases’, for ‘Miss K. Richmond’ please read 
K. Richmond ’. 


